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reign. Of Warbeck it may be said that no imposture
in history has been more skilfully maintained. During
the six years of his career he did not once make a slip
which could reveal his true identity, and, as has been
said, there are still a few who even now hold that the
fact of his imposture is non-proven. The evidence of
his birth was obtained admittedly by means of agents
employed by the king, and thus open to grave sus-
picion on the score of partiality, while the confession
made by Warbeck himself was extorted by the fear
of death.1

While he was engaged in defending himself against
these two pretenders, Henry was at the same time
doing all in his power to secure his position by
measures of internal reform. Suspending detailed
criticism upon his policy for the present, it is
necessary to sketch its chief features here, and it
may be premised that it was all directed to render
rebellion unlikely, if not quite impossible, or to secure
that, in event of a rising, the advantage should lie, as
far as might be, with the existing government. His
security was endangered by the obvious weakness of
his hereditary title, by the possibility of a revival of
the Baronage, and by the low state of his treasury,
and the primary object of his government was to
remove these dangers. His first measure was
intended to induce the country to accept his rule
by protecting those who served him from the prob-
able results of a revolution. This was the purpose of
his statute, which declared that it is lawful in every

1 One theory, which scorns to merit more attention than it has
teceived, suggests that he was an illegitimate son of Kdward IV,